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DECIMAL   COINAGE. 

§  1.  The  title  of  this  article  expresses  but  a  portion  of  the  question 
which  has  for  years  past  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  business  and  of 
science.  Not  one-half  of  the  difficulties  of  monetary  calculations  and 
accounts  rests  on  the  decimations  of  the  chosen  unit  of  account,  be  the 
bame  a  jjoundy  a  shilling,  n  florin^  or  any  other.  If  twelve  or  twenty, 
which  express  the  favourite  dozen  and  score,  in  which  so  many  articles  are 
commonly  sold,  had  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  our  system  of  accounts 
and  coinage,  it  would  still  have  been  desirable  to  harmonize  the  notation 
of  accounts  with  that  of  common  arithmetic ;  but  the  inconveniences 
arisiuf;  from  the  different  bases  of  enumerations  would  not  have  been  so 
considerable  as  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  change  of  system.  We  may, 
perhaps,  therefore  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  very  extreme  badness  of 
our  heterogeneous  notation  of  money  value. 

Our  present  coinage  has,  however,  this  one  great  advantage,  that  pay- 
ment is,  or  may  be,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  coins  corresponding  to  the 
denominations  of  our  money  of  accounts.  We  talk  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  j  we  pay,  for  the  most  part,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
and  we  carry  our  transactions  to  account  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
Any  change  which  is  made  in  our  system  should  allow  of  this  agreement 
between  coin,  language,  and  account. 

In  probably  more  than  ninety-nine  transactions  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
question  is  of  shillings  and  pence,  which  have  got  so  great  a  hold  of  our 
language  and  ideas  that  large  sums,  involving  pounds  in  acouunty  are  ordi- 
narily spoken  of  in  shillings  and  pence.  Thus,  no  one  says  that  corn  is 
£3  Is.  the  quarter,  but  the  price  is  always  quoted  at  67*.  Sugar  is  not 
£\  17s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  but  31s.  6d.  Claret  is  T3s.,  not  £3  13s.  the  dozen. 
There  is  something  remarkable  and  peculiar  in  this  habit  of  the  quotation 
of  prices.  Thus  we  have  heard  the  price  of  100*.  and  of  five  guineas  per 
dozen  of  claret  quoted,  but  our  ear  is  not  familiar  with  £5 — a  much 
simpler  expression. 

§  2.  If  we  were  arithmetically  to  express  any  sum  of  money,  as 
£3  lis.  old.,  apart  from  the  conventions  established  and  expressed  under 
the  symbols  £  s.  d.,  we  should  have  to  write:— 3  +  i]  4-  .^i^,  -\-  y^^y  or 
3  -h  ij  -f-  ^Jo-Vi  +  -L-vA  pounds.  A  mixed  number,  which  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  to  any  lower  denominator  than  960,  and  there  is  no 
expression  involving  farthings  which  can  be  reduced  to  a  lower  common, 
denominator  than  320. 

Suppose  we  had  to  multiply  this  sum  {£3  1 7*.  3|d.)  by  ten,  the  opera- 
tion would  involve  the  introduction  of  a  different  divisor  each  time  we 
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pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  denomination.  Thus,  !  X  10  =  V  JiviJ- 
ing  by  4,  we  have  2  to  carry  to  the  next  higher  denomination,  and  |  to 
reserve  ;  next  we  have  to  divide  .3  X   10  -f  2  =  32  by  12,  and  carrying 

2  to  the  next  higher  denomination,  we  reserve  8  ;  we  have  next  to  divide 
17  X  10  +  2  =  172  by  20,  and  reserving  12,  to  carry  8  to  the  next  and 
highest  denomination;  and  here  the  difficulties  of  our  system  vanish,  as 

3  X  10  +  8  involves  no  difficulty  which  must  not  be  encountered  in  any 
system.  These  difficulties  greatly  increase  when  the  multiplier  is  a  mixed 
number  as  12i,  and  become  insupportable  when  the  mixed  number  is 
composed  of  integers  and  fractions  of  different  denominators.  Thus, 
to  find  the  cost  of  15  acres,  1  rood,  and  27^  perches  of  land  at 
£\\4:  125.  6d.  the  acre,  or  the  product  of  15  -|-  ',  +  t?o  +  •';  and 
114  -f-  ^1  +  iS  is  a  process  of  insurmountable  difficulty  to  any  person 
whose  whole  time  and  attention  is  not  devoted  to  such  processes.  And 
it  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  attending  this  complex  system  of  numera- 
tion, that  so  much  time  and  attention  has  to  be  devoted  to  obtaining  the 
results  of  such  questions,  that  the  mind  is  fatigued  by  the  process,  the 
attention  flags,  errors  are  committed,  and  the  unfortunate  operator  is 
often  rendered  unfit  for  any  other  occupation.  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the 
cashiers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  gave  important  evidence  on  this  point 
before  the  Decimal  Coinage  Committee  : — 

"  One  of  the  greatest  evils,"  he  said,  "  of  the  present  system  is,  that  it 
reduces  the  clerks  to  the  condition  of  mere  machines  after  they  have  been 
a  very  long  time  in  one  office ;  *  *  ♦  In  the  Bank  it  is  found  to  be  the 
case  that  where  a  clerk  has  worked  for  some  years  in  one  office,  where  a 
certain  set  of  tables  are  used,  he  is  inefficient  in  any  other.*' 

But  in  the  statement  of  our  last  problem,  the  price  of  15  acres,  &c.,  of 
land  at  i^l  14,  &c.,  the  acre,  we  alighted  on  a  difficulty  which  will  be  only 
partially  remedied,  unless  the  decimal  notation  is  applied  to  other  mea- 
sures than  those  of  money.  So  great  and  pressing  is  the  necessity  of 
such  a  revision  of  our  system  of  measures,  whether  of  money,  weight, 
length,  or  surface,  that  those  who  are  much  occupied  in  calculations 
founded  on  them  have  been  forced  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands; 
thus,  engineers  have  adopted  the  foot  as  their  unit  of  linear  measure,  and 
divided  it  into  tenths  and  hundredths,  instead  of  twelfths  and  ninety- sixths. 
The  Bank  of  England  and  the  bullion  brokers  reckon  no  longer  by  the 
lb.,  oz.,  dwt.,  and  gr.,  but  have  adopted  the  oz.  as  their  unit  of  a  decimal 
scale,  and  actuaries  make  all  their  calculations  in  pounds  and  decimals  of 
a  pound.  Professor  De  Morgan  also  states  in  his  evidence,  that  he  and 
others  employed  in  teaching,  use  a  decimal  scale  in  all  calculations, 
teaching  rules  for  converting  the  results  arrived  at  into  the  usual  denomi- 
nations. 
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§  3.  In  fact,  the  triumph  of  the  decimal  system  is  assured.  The  only 
questions  remaining  are  as  to  the  money  of  account,  and  the  coins  of  pay- 
ment. We  are  certainly  to  have  a  decimal  currency,  but  what  is  to  be 
the  unit  which  fixes  the  value  of  the  subdivisions,  and  what  are  to  be  the 
coins  which  are  to  be  used  for  payment?  These  questions  were,  we 
regret  to  say,  somewhat  prejudged  before  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  the  introduction  of  the  florin  as  one-tenth  of  a  pound,  and  the 
Committee  seem  to  have  devoted  but  comparatively  little  time  to  the 
consideration  of  these  important  elements. 

The  authority,  or  the  reasons,  but  we  rather  think  the  former,  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Professor  De  Morgan,  seem 
to  have  settled  any  judicious  leanings  which  any  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee might  have  had  towards  some  other  than  a  one  pound  (sterlings  unit. 

§  4.  The  Master  of  the  Mint,  after  admitting,  in  a  memorandum 
which  he  put  in,  some  advantages  in  the  10^.  unit,  continued: — 

"  On  the  other  hand  it  has,  in  my  opinion,  fatal  objections.  It  would 
double  the  numerical  announcement  of  debts,  taxes,  liabilities  of  all 
kinds,  rents,  and  prices ;  but  what  is  of  more  real  consequence,  and  is  in 
my  mind  unanswerable,  is  that  the  bulk  of  our  gold  circulation  cannot 
possibly  consist  of  105.  pieces.  It  is  impossible  to  coin  enough  of  them 
in  a  given  time  to  meet  emergencies.  Thus,  the  bulk  of  your  gold  coin- 
age must  consist  of  your  gold  unit.  It  would  never  do  to  have  the  one 
great  element  of  all  our  reckonings  thinly  scattered  among  larger  pieces, 
as  our  half  sovereigns  are  now  among  the  sovereigns.  It  would  be,  in 
short,  a  mere  money  of  account." 

The  Astronomer  Royal,  who  has  the  genius  to  come  to  conclusions 
quickly,  and  to  be  generally  right,  but  who  is,  perhaps,  never  in  doubt, 
says  : — 

"  It  (the  10«.  unit)  could  not  be  the  real  unit." 

And  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  that  the  105.  might  be  called  a  Victoria,  the  answer  is; — 

"  You  would  not  express  anything  in  Parliament  by  Victoria.  You 
would  not  express  the  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  the  salary 
of  an  office  by  the  term  *  Victoria.'  The  Pound  would  still  be  the  real 
unit  of  account." 

Professor  De  Morgan  answers  the  question,  "  Probably  you  would  take 
the  pound  for  your  integer?  "  thus  : — 

"Yes;  I  consider  that  a  matter  of  the  utmost  necessity.  Arithme- 
tically speaking,  it  does  not  matter  at  all.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  in 
the  calculations  of  bankers  and  merchants,  to  start  any  day  with  a  new 
name,  for  instance,  to  call  a  pound  two  eagles.  To  the  banker's  clerk  or 
to  the  broker,  the  trouble  would  not  be  worth  mentioning;  but  the  pound 
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is  more  than  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  political 
and  moral  association  connected  with  it.  Under  the  phrases  '  ^500  a 
year,'  or  *  ^£1000  a  year,'  we  think  of  states  of  society.  To  make  a  vio- 
lent alteration  would  be  such  a  nuisance  and  mischief  as  should  only  be 
encountered  for  some  very  great  benefit,  and  I  see  no  benefit  at  all  in  the 
change." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Would  it  effect  a  complete  change  of  the 
ideas  of  money?  "  the  learned  Professor  ventures  on  the  rather  startling 
assertion  that  it  would  do  so,  and  then  continues  : — 

"  It  would  alter  the  exchanges,  that'  is,  the  names  under  which  ex- 
changes are  expressed." 

§  5.  The  preceding  extracts  give  the  whole  weight  of  authority  and 
argument  which  we  can  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  or  in  the 
evidence  published  by  them,  against  the  10*.  unit.  We  cannot  deny  the 
very  great  weight  of  such  authority,  but  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
examine  the  arguments  independently  of  the  associations  connected  with 
the  names  of  the  speakers. 

In  answering  Professor  Airey,  we  are  under  the  difficulty  imposed  by 
our  respect  for  his  learning  and  attainments,  of  supposing  that  his  evi- 
dence was  incorrectly  reported.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  intended  to 
say  that  no  charge  or  salary  could  be  expressed  by  the  term  "  Victoria," 
for  that  is  self-evident  and  not  to  the  point,  and  we  cannot  imagine  that 
he  intended  to  say  that  no  charge  or  salary  could  be  expressed  by  some 
number  or  another  of  Victorias,  each  of  which  was  of  the  value  of  10*., 
for  that  is  untrue;  we  should  as  much  know  what  a  minister  meant  by 
1000  Victorias,  as  if  he  had  said  £500,  if  the  relation  07ie  pound  =  two 
Victorias,  had  been  expressed. 

If  he  means  that  whilst  talking  of  Victorias  we  should  think  of  pounds, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  this  would  be  true  a7id  inconvenient  for  some 
short  time  ;  but  if  it  were  otherwise  desirable  to  introduce  the  term,  and 
affix  to  it  the  value  of  10*.  or  half  a  pound  (of  money),  it  is  some  conso- 
lation to  reflect  that  the  inconvenience  or  difficulty  would  affect  those 
who,  by  habit  and  education,  are  best  able  to  meet  it,  and  that  Members 
of  Parliament  are  more  likely  to  understand  a  Minister  who  talks  of 
Victorias,  than  the  great  mass  of  the  population  will  be  to  convert  their 
lanffuafie  from  the  term  shillings  into  that  of  half-florins. 

Professor  de  Morgan,  after  acknowledging  the  perfect  ease  with  which 
b  mkers  and  brokers  will  pass  "  any  day  "  from  one  unit  to  the  other, 
affirms  that  there  are  political  and  moral  associations  connected  with  the 
pound  (sterling),  and  he  explains  or  illustrates  his  meaning  by  citing  the 
phrases,  "  £500  a  year,"  and  "  £l000  a  year."  Now,  putting  the  difficulty 
or  "mischief"  at  its  highest,  and  supposing,  as  Mr.  De  Morgan  admits, 
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that  it  would  not  cause  any  mistakes  or  difficulties  at  one's  bankers,  we 
cannot  perceive  the  moral  and  political  mischief  which  would  arise  to  any 
one  from  a  temporary  confusion,  proceeding  from  having  to  transfer  the 
notions  contained  under  the  words  "  £500  a  year,"  to  their  equivalent, 
1000  Victorias  or  eagles  a  year.  The  butcher  or  baker  would  not,  we 
suspect,  double  their  credit,  nor  the  landlord  be  contented  with  100  Vic- 
torias or  eagles  instead  of  as  many  pounds.  A  traveller  in  France  now 
finds  out  that  his  English  sovereign  is  worth  25  francs,  and  after  a 
month's  stay  has  as  correct  a  notion  of  his  income  and  expenditure  in 
the  novel  coin,  as  he  ever  had  of  the  same  under  the  denomination  of 
£  5.  d.,  yet  so  many  founds  =  twevly-jiiie  times  so  tn  any  francs,  is  arith- 
metically  more  difficult  th:m  so  many  j)ounds  =  twice  as  many  Victorias. 

After  Professor  De  Morgan's  acknowledgment  of  the  little  difficulty  to 
brokers  and  bankers  of  the  change  from  a  205.  to  a  \0s.  unit,  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  see  much  to  answer  in  the  alteration  of  the  names  under 
which  exchanges  are  expressed,  more  particularly  as  such  questions,  far 
more  than  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  banking-house,  are  necessarily 
confided  to  men  of  much  more  than  average  arithmetical  attainments, 
backed  too,  which  is  not  usual  amongst  hankers'  clerks,  with  a  knowledge 
of  commercial  matters,  including  the  exchange  value  of  a  great  variety 
of  coins. 

But  we  must  also  insist  that  the  adoption  of  a  10s.  coin  as  the  unit  of 
our  decimal  scale,  would  no  more,  however  desirable  it  might  be  that  it 
should  do  so,  put  the  name  "  pound  '*  out  of  use,  than  the  reckoning  of 
money  by  £  s.  d.  has  banished  the  guinea  from  our  language  and  transac- 
tions ;  and  yet  the  equations  of  value  which  are  practically  solved  when- 
ever 25  guineas  are  carried  to  account  as  £26  55.,  are  rather  complex. 
In  fact,  if  it  would  be  difficult,  or  mischievous,  or  a  nuisance,  to  drop  the 
language  "  £500  a  year,"  and  if  the  associations  connected  with  these 
words  could  not  easily  be  transferred  to  those  others,  "  1000  eagles  (or 
whatever  else  the  105.  coin  might  be  called)  a  year,"  we  would  beg  all 
lovers  of  such  language  and  associations  to  continue  to  talk  of  £500  a 
year  as  before,  but  to  write  it  in  account  as  1000  eagles,  just  as  if  they 
sold  a  horse,  or  wrote  an  opinion  for  50  guineas,  they  would  enter  it  in 
their  cash  book  as  £52  105. 

The  objections  advanced  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  are,  it  appears  to  us,  of 
very  unequal  weight. 

We  cannot,  for  instance,  attach  any  value  to  that  of  the  duplications 
of  the  numerical  announcement  of  debts,  taxes,  &c.  If  a  law  could  pass 
and  be  executed  by  magic  for  really  doubling,  not  the  numerical  an- 
nouncement, but  the  positive  amounts  of  debts,  so  that  a  man  should 
wake  some  morning  and  find  that  he  owed  a  man  ten  of  the  very  same 
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sovereigns  of  which  he  had  hitherto  only  owed  him  jive,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  he  would  be  greatly  consoled  to  be  told  in  the  same  breath 
that  the  money  in  his  pockets,  at  his  banker's,  the  debts  due  to  him,  the 
rental  of  his  estates,  and  all  outstanding  assets,  were  doubled  likewise ; 
but  if  he  were  told  that  other  things  remaining  the  same,  he  was  to  call 
half  sovereigns  eagles  or  Victorias,  and  sovereigns  two  eagle  pieces,  how- 
ever much  he  might  dislike  to  add  a  new  word  to  his  vocabulary,  or  use 
an  old  word  in  a  new  sense,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  be  even 
momentarily  puzzled  or  alarmed.  But  the  objection  which  to  Sir  J. 
Herschels  mind  is  unanswerable,  is  one,  to  our  own,  of  grave  import. 
It  would  be  "  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  coin  enough  of  them  (i.  e.  of  105. 
pieces,  whatever  they  may  be  called)  to  meet  emergencies."  And  we 
quite  agree  with  Sir  J.  Herschel,  that  the  bulk  of  the  gold  coinage  must 
be  the  unit  of  account,  or  rather  that  it  must  not  be  the  old  unit  if  a  new 
one  be  introduced. 

But  not  wishing  to  underrate  or  elude  the  difficulty,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  Master  of  the  Mint  has  in  his  time  overcome  greater,  and 
that  if  the  public  good  require  it,  he  will  yet  overcome  this. 

Our  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  this  : — 

1.  Let  all  the  new  gold  coinage  be  in  pieces  of  one  and  three  Victorias, 
and  let  enough  of  the  gold  in  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  at  the  Bank 
be  coined  into  pieces  of  one  and  three  Victorias  at  the  most  rapid  rate 
possible,  and  to  effect  this  object,  let  the  new  silver  and  copper  coinage 
be  done  at  Birmingham,  by  contract. 

2.  Let  the  Bank  be  required  to  issue  their  notes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  so  many  Victorias,  and  to  issue  also  notes  of  the  value  o^  five 
Victorias.  These,  and  the  pieces  of  the  value  of  three  Victorias  and  one 
Victoria  would,  we  think,  meet  the  difficulty,  and  the  notes  would,  in  all 
probability,  relieve  a  vast  amount  of  gold  from  internal  circulation. 

§  6.  The  reader  will  have  already  perceived  that  we  have  a  leaning 
towards  the  105.  unit,  but  we  have  also  some  independent  objections  to 
the  adoption  of  the  pound  (sterling).  We  will  proceed  to  give  them. 
But  we  will  first  state  the  system  of  numeration  and  coinage  proposed  by 
the  Committee  of  last  session. 

1.  The  Committee  had  "  no  hesitation"  in  recommending  the  present 
pound  sterling  as  the  unit  of  the  new  system.  The  pound  to  be  divided 
into  ten  florins,  the  florin  into  ten  cents,  and  the  cent  into  ten  mils. 

2.  As  to  coins — the  Committee  contemplated  the  retention  of  the  so- 
vereign (1000  m.),  the  half-sovereign  (500  m.),  florin  (100  m.),  and  shil- 
ling (50  m.  or  5  c).  The  sixpence,  under  the  denomination  of  25  m., 
might  be  retained,  and  the  crown  or  piece  of  250  m.  need  not  be  with- 
drawn. 
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So  much  for  the  coins  retained  under  existing  or  new  names.  To 
these  the  Committee  propose  to  add  copper  coins  of  1,  2,  and  5  mils, 
and  silver  coins  of  10  and  20  mils.  They  thus  throw  out  of  circulation 
the  whole  existing  copper  coinage  of  the  country,  the  silver  threepenny 
and  fourpenny  pieces,  and  the  half-crown. 

§  7.  Now  we  are  literally  full  of  objections  to  this  plan,  in  both  of 
its  parts.  It  has  one,  and  one  only,  merit — it  expresses  a  decimal 
system. 

The  Committee  state,  what  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence,  that  they  had 
other  plans  submitted  to  them  ;  they  give,  however,  the  details  of  one 
only,  which  is  so  impracticable,  that  it  almost  reconciles  one  to  that  of 
the  Committee.  This  plan  starts  with  the  farthing,  and  leaving  the  rela- 
tion between  the  farthing  and  penny  untouched,  makes  the  shilling  12^ 
pence,  and  the  pound  of  the  new  system  =  one  pound  and  tenpence  of 
the  existing  coinage,  an  alteration  to  which  one  could  hardly  be  bribed  by 
the  introduction  of  decimal  notation  in  money  and  accounts.  The 
pound  might  be  abolished  ;  entirely  new  names  and  relations  might  be 
introduced,  but  if  it  be  retained,  it  must  retain  its  value,  or  at  least  must 
not  differ  by  a  slight  difference  from  any  new  coin  of  the  same  name.  If 
the  language  of"  £50Q  a  year"  is  retained,  the  meaning  must  be  retained 
also,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  must  not  mean  anything  difficult  to  get  at 
in  comparison  with  its  existing  meaning. 

In  this  last  plan,  moreover,  the  name  and  coin  a  'penny  being  retained, 
it  does  not  fall  into  decimal  relation  with  any  coin  of  the  system. 

£\  =  20*.  =  250rf.  =  1000  farthings,  imports  that  we  must  keep  our 
accounts  in  pounds  and  farthings,  and  alter  every  coin  in  existence  rela- 
tively to  the  base,  except  the  penny,  which  being  now  a  tokcn^  and  very 
n)uch  indeed  below  the  value  it  expresses  (the  5I0  of  <£l),  would  be  more 
conveniently  changed  as  to  exchangeable  value  than  any  other. 

We  must,  however,  leave  this  plan  to  return  to  the  much  more  solid, 
useable,  and  effective  plan  of  the  Committee,  to  which,  with  all  the  diffi- 
dence due  to  a  comparison  of  our  own  judgment  with  that  of  so  many 
men  of  science  and  practical  knowledge,  and  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
such  unquestionably  high  authorities,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
some  objections,  and  against  which  we  have  to  propose  a  counter 
scheme. 

1.  Our  objection  to  the  denominations  of  pounds,  cents,  and  mils 
is,  that  it  is  using  up  for  purposes  of  account,  names  which  have  a  larger 
signification.  This  is  Professor  De  Morgan's  objection  to  cents  and  mils. 
We  wonder  that  so  acute  an  observer  did  not  perceive,  and  that  so  candid 
a  speaker  did  not  say,  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  pound, 
which  continually  necessitates  the  use  of  the  qualification  "  sterling." 
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The  pound  is,  besides,    a  very  heavy  and   high   denomination  for  tf 
unit,  very  much,  out  of  all  measure,  higher  than  is  in  use  in   other 
countries. 

Moreover,  as  no  one  would  propose  to  carry  its  decimals  further  than 
the  third  place  of  figures,  it  does  not  offer  so  many  facilities  for  approxi  - 
mating  the  payments  of  very  small  sums  in  the  existing  coinage  to  their 
nearest  equivalents  in  the  new,  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  selection  of  a 
lower  unit,  divided  similarly  into  thousandths. 

2.  It  involves  the  use  of  the  florin,  which,  with  the  retention  of  the 
shilling,  under  the  designation  of  the  half-florin,  or  50  mil  piece,  will  very 
greatly  impede  the  thorough  introduction  of  a  really  decimal  system  into 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  people.  Corn  is,  say  63*.  the  quarter. 
Will  the  Committee,  with  the  Parliament,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  at  their  backs,  ever  induce  people  to  say  or  think  of 
the  price  of  corn  as  .30  florins  and  a  half,  or  as  £3-150  the  quarter.  Will 
a  gardener  ever  say  that  he  is  engaged  at  a  florin  and  a  half  a  day,  or  at 
10  florins  and  a  half,  or  at  <£ro50  (a  pound  and  a  half-florin,  or  a  pound 
and  50  mils)  a  week  ?  Will  sugar  be  sold  at  so  many  florins  and  fractions 
of  a  florin,  or  at  so  many  florins  and  ujils  per  cwt.?  The  retention  of  the 
shilling  and  sixpence  will  for  ever  forbid  the  supposition. 

There  can,  also,  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  florin,  the  great 
advantage  and  convenience  of  an  identity  between  the  money  of  account 
and  the  coin  of  imyment  would  be  lost.  In  retail  transactions,  it  would 
not  be  convenient  to  reckon  or  pay  in  florins,  which  would  never  super- 
sede shillings  and  sixpences,  if  these  continued  to  circulate.  The  coin  is 
bulky,  and  such  a  sum  as  four  florin  woul.l  he  paid  as  eight  shillings,  and 
called  so  too.  People,  in  all  retail  transactions,  would  deal  in  shillings, 
and  think  and  speak  of  the  price  of  anything  in  the  coin  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to,  and  which  they  have  still  in  their  pockets. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  would  be  to  call  in  all  the  shillings  and  six- 
pences, and  substitute  for  them  pieces  of  20  and  30  mils ;  but  these, 
again,  would  leave  a  most  inconvenient  gap  between  a  florin  and  the  next 
lower  silver  coin,  with  which  also  it  would  be  incommensurable. 

§  8.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  plan  which  we  would  oppose 
to  that  of  the  Committee,  and  we  have  no  fear  but  that  our  proposal  will 
meet  with  as  much  candid  attention  as  it  deserves,  whether  from  the  Go- 
vernment or  those  gentlemen  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  question. 

I.  Our  unit  of  account  and  of  coinage  is  the  \0s.  piece,  to  be  called  an 
Angel,  a  Mark,  a  Victoria,  a  Queen,  an  Eagle,  or  a  Piece.  We  give  these 
names  in  the  order  in  which,  to  our  own  mind,  they  appear  more  or  less 
desirable. 
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II.  Our  next  denomination  is  ready  to  our  hands — the  shilling. 

One  skilliiig  =:  one  tenth  of  an  Angel. 

III.  Our  third  is  the  penny. 

One  penny  =  one  tenth  of  a  shilling  =  one  hundredth  of 
an  Angel. 

IV.  Our  fourth  is  the  cross,  or  new  farthing. 

One  cross  =  07w  tenth  of  a  penny  =  one  hundredth  of  a 
shilling  =  one  thousandth  of  an,  Angel. 

The  coins  which  we  would  propose  for  circulation  are  the  following: — 

Copper Three  coins;    the    cross,    the    5-cross  piece  or  (new)  half- 

pennyy  and  the  (new)  penny  =  the  old  rimmed  penny y  which  is  to  be  re- 
tained. 

Silver. — Four  coins  ;  the  2 5-cross  j)i€ce  =  2|  {wevf)  pence  =  one  quar- 
ter of  a  shilling  =  (in  value)  the  existing  threepenny  piece.  This  would 
get  the  name  of  25-cross  piece,  or  it  might  be  abbreviated  into  "  piece.** 
Our  other  coins  are,  the  shitling,  the  halfcrown,  and  the  crown. 

Some  years,  perhaps  two  or  three  only,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
new  coinage,  a  coin  equivalent  to  a  sixpence  =  5  (new)  pence  =  50  crosses 
might  be  introduced.  The  present  objection  is  the  name.  This,  it  is 
conceived,  does  not  apply  to  the  recently  introduced  3d.  piece  which 
could  be  recalled,  and  its  place,  and  that  of  the  existing  sixpence,  sup- 
plied by  a  very  large  issue  of  ^pieces,**  with  25  crosses**  or  (new)  **far- 
things**  legibly  stamped  on  them.  It  would  be  possible  to  retain  the 
florin,  or  would  ultimately  be  desirable  to  introduce  it,  as  a  two  shilling 
piece,  just  as  in  France  they  have  a  two  franc  piece  j  but  the  entire 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  sixpence  is  essential. 

Gold. — The  Angel*  the  Two  Angels,  and  the  Three  Aiigels.  Bank 
notes,  as  before  observed,  should  be  issued  under  the  denomination  of 
angels,  and  of  the  value  of  5  angels,  which  would  relieve  the  circulation 
of  a  vast  number  of  sovereigns,  which  would  thus  remain  in  the  coffers 
of  the  Bank,  and  diminish  greatly  the  loss  from  actual  loss  and  abrasion. 
This  principle  might,  we  think,  be  carried  further;  but  this  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  our  present  subject.  This  issue  of  Bank  notes  would  settle 
the  whole  question  of  the  unit  of  accounts  in  a  week.  Merchants  and 
brokers,  who  are  continually  occupied  on  the  money  of  different  coun- 
tries and  on  questions  of  exchange,  would,  we  think,  soon  master  the 
equation,  one  pound  =  2  angels ;  and,  we  think,  we  might  promise 
Professor  De  Morgan  that,  in  a  month,  he  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood, whether  he  said  ^^five  hundred  pounds**  or  a  ^*  thousand  angels,** 
a  year. 

The  rules  for  turning  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  of  the 

♦  We  use  this  name  for  present  convenience  only. 
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existing  coinage,  into  angels,  shillings,  pence,  and  crosses  of  the  new, 
would  be : — 

1.  Double  the  pounds,  and  add  owe,  if  the  shillings  are  ten  or  more. 
The  result  is  the  angels.  Thus,  £^  =  6  angels,  and  £o  \0s.  =  7 
angels. 

2.  Put  a  decimal  point,  and  then  write  the  shillings  as  they  stand,  un- 
less there  are  more  than  ten.  In  that  case,  write  only  the  excess  of  the 
shillings  over  ten, 

3.  For  the  pence  and  crosses  of  the  new  system,  double  the  farthings 
contained  in  the  pence  and  farthings  of  the  old,  and  add  1  cross  for  every 
12  old  farthings ;  and,  if  there  are  not  12  old  farthings,  add  one  cross  if 
there  be  six  or  more ;  and  do  the  same  if,  after  dividing  the  old  farthings 
by  12,  the  remainder  be  six  or  more.  This  rule  gives  an  approximation 
nearer  than  the  tMiq  part  of  .£l,  or  the  i  part  of  an  old  farthing  nearly, 
in  the  most  unfavourable  case. 

These  rules  may  not  appear  easy  to  the  reader;  but  they  are  very  easy 
in  practice.  If  one-half  the  same  degree  of  approximation  were  made 
between  existing  pence  and  farthings,  and  the  denominations  of  cents 
and  mils  proposed  by  the  Committee,  the  rule  would  be  practically  the 
same.  In  fact,  the  relations  between  the  proposed  system  and  that  of  the 
Committee  are  simply 

2  {new)  pence  =  1  cent. 

2  crosses  =  1  mil. 
We  annex  the  following  table  of  sums  of  money  as  expressed  at  pre- 
sent, and  as  they  would  be  expressed  according  to  the  propositions  of  the 
Committee  and  our  own,  noting  against  each  the  error  in  fractions  of  the 
pound  sterling. 


Sums  expressed  in 

The  same  in 

The  same  in  angels, 

£  a.  d. 

pounds,  florins, 

Error. 

shillings,  pence,  and 

Error. 

cents,  and  mils. 

crosses. 

0^ 

Not  expressed. 

•001 

•000021 

1      1 

1^ 

1-055 

•000208 

2^110 

•000208 

1     9 

3.^ 

1-465 

•000417 

2^929 

•000083 

1     8 

6 

1-425 

•000000 

2-850 

•000000 

1  17 

3 

1-863 

•000500 

3-725 

•000000 

2  10 

Hi 

2-547 

•000125 

6-094 

•000125 

5  16 

5 

5-821 

•000167 

11^642 

•000167 

501     6 

2.'. 

601-310 

•000417 

1,002-621 

•000083 

524,608  17 

4 

524,608-867 

•000333 

1,049,217-733 

•000167 

These  sums  have  been  taken  at  random ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
error  of  the  two  systems  is  either  the  same,  or  that  the  advantage  is  on 
the  side  of  the  new  proposal. 
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§  9.  In  deference  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  questions  of  the 
income  tax  and  penny  postage  stamp,  rather  than  to  our  own  estimate 
of  any  difficulty  attending  the  adjustment  of  each  point  of  difficulty 
under  either  system,  we  will  now  apply  the  two  new  systems  to  those 
duties. 

The  existing  income  tax  is  7cl.  in  the  pound,  or  £2  \Ss.  4(1.  per  cent. 
This,  expressed  in  the  system  recommended  by  the  Committee,  is  £2*917, 
the  error  being  the  third  of  a  farthing  in  excess  of  payment  on  an  income 
of  £100  per  annum.  In  our  system,  the  expression  of  the  tax  is  5*833 
angels  per  £lOO  (or  2*917  per  100  angels),  or  58*33  shillings,  or  58  shil- 
lings, and  3  pence,  3  crosses,  and  the  error  is  the  sixth  part  of  a 
farthing  in  excess. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  were  the  language  of  the  law  imposing  the  tax 
altered,  and  "  seven-pence  in  the  pound"  replaced  by  "  seven  two  hun- 
dred and  fortieth  parts"  (of  the  income),  all  difficulties  would  vanish, 
and  a  much  smaller  error  would  be  committed  in  charging  the  tax  than 
is  made  by  the  neglect  of  farthings  under  the  present  system. 

The  difficulty  with  the  penny  postage  stamp  is  more  real,  although  we 
cannot  appreciate  the  hardship  of  paying  5  mils,  or  10  crosses  (or  one 
(new)  penny)  for  the  advantage  of  having  half  an  ounce  of  letter  paper 
delivered  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  within  a  few  hours  of  its  leaving 
one's  hands. 

If  a  five  mil  piece  be  charged  as  the  price  of  what  is  now  a  penny 
stamp,  the  tax  would,  in  fact,  be  raised  20  per  cent. ;  or  10  postage 
stamps  only  could  be  bought  for  what  would  now  purchase  12.  There 
would  then  be  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.y  or  of  about  ^500,000  to  the  re- 
venue. 

If  four  mils  were  charged,  there  would  be  a  gain  of  2  mils  on  the  pur- 
chase of  12  stamps;  and  the  revenue  would  lose  4  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  ,£100,000. 

No  one,  we  suspect,  but  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  would  hesitate  between 
the  two  prices.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  if  the  Committee's  decimal 
system  had  been  introduced  before  that  of  the  penny  postage,  the  charge 
would  have  been  5  mils. 

If  Government  adopt  the  Committee's  decimal  system,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  all  dissatisfaction  would  be  obviated,  even  that  a  further  boon 
would  be  granted,  if,  a  5  mil  stamp  being  retained,  it  were  allowed  to 
cover  a  weight  of  1  oz.,  instead  of  half  an  ounce  as  at  present.  We  are 
not  sure  but  that  the  revenue  and  the  public  would  both  be  gainers  if  the 
gradations  of  charges  between  6  and  30  rails  were  abolished. 

Under  the  Committee's  system,  however,  there  is  no  choice  between 
an    experiment  which   may   cost   the   revenue    £100,000  less    any  in- 
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creased  sale,  or  which  may  increase  it  by  £500,000  less  any  diminished 
scale. 

Now,  if  our  10*.  unit  were  adapted,  a  charge  of  10  crosses  or  one 
(new)  penny,  would  be  identical  with  the  5  mil  charge,  and  8  crosses 
would  coincide  with  4  mils.  But  our  system  not  only  allows  a  middle 
course,  but  there  are  other  and  independent  reasons  why  a  stamp  of  9 
crosses  would  be  of  great  material  benefit  to  the  community. 

A  stamp  of  9  crosses  would  raise  the  revenue  by  £200,000,  less  any 
decreased  consumption,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  difference  per  stamp 
is  so  small  as  to  be  well  nigh  inappreciable;  the  difference,  in  fact,  is 
one  third  of  our  present  farthing,  a  difference  very  much  smaller  than 
is  ordinarily  disregarded  by  the  people  in  their  smallest  retail  dealings. 

But,  as  we  have  previously  hinted,  we  have  independent  reasons  for 
preferring  the  9  cross  stamp  to  any  other;  and  it  is  founded  on  what  at 
first  sight  appears  to  be  its  greatest  defect.  The  payment  for  a  stamp 
will  be  by  a  (new)  penny  piece,  out  of  which  one  cross  must  be  given  by 
way  of  change.  The  Post  Office  will  thus  be  the  means  of  disseminating 
the  new  coinage,  and  accustoming  the  people  to  transactions  in  which  it 
is  involved  as  a  practical  unit. 

The  argument  against  the  introduction  of  this  unit,  derived  from  the 
fact  of  the  neglect  of  the  present  half  farthing,  which  exists  only  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Mint,  is  not  to  the  point ;  for  there  has  never  been  any  op- 
portunity on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  use  of  them.  If  a  half 
farthing  had  been  required  as  change  out  of  a  penny,  we  should  have 
been  as  familiar  with  that  coin  as  with  any  other;  and  who  can  doubt, 
looking  at  the  records,  obtained  and  published  by  the  Committee,  of  the 
daily  retail  dealings  of  the  working  people  at  a  grocer's,  or  general  ware- 
house (see  pp.  1S9  and  130  of  Report),  that  if  the  half  farthing  (or  cross 
of  our  system)  were  in  circulation,  it  would  be  largely  used. 

The  present  supply  of  farthings  even,  is  very  far  below  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  people;  chiefly,  we  apprehend,  because  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  large  banking  establishments,  ignore  the  coin,  and  so 
have  never  put  it  in  circulation.  We  know,  although  the  Committee, 
notwithstanding  many  attempts,  failed  to  get  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
small  quantities  of  goods,  as  a  farthing's  worth  of  pins,  is  often  given  as 
change,  in  default  of  coin  of  the  realm.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
actual  circulation  of  crosses  would  now  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  people ; 
but  this  benefit  will  be  infinitely  increased  when  the  decimal  system  is 
extended  to  weights  and  measures,  and  the  tenth  of  a  pound  (of  weight 
not  of  money,  and  here  is  an  exemplification  of  the  inconvenience  of 
using  one  word  of  measure  in  two  different  senses,)  can  be  bought  and 
paid  for,  within  less  than  half  a  farthing,  by  coins  importing  a  tenth  of  the 
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larger  sum  exoressing  the  price  per  pound  (meaning  lb.  not  £).  Thus,  if 
tea  is  5s.  3d.  per  lb.,  a  decimal  ounce  will  cost  3d.  3cr. ;  even  upon  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  there  is  only  a  loss  of  ^J^  of  our  present  farthing. 

§  10.  We  will  now  return  to  the  details  of  the  actual  coinage  which 
we  propose. 

The  weakest  i)oint  of  our  system  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  be  the 
retention  of  the  penny  with  a  new  value.  Now  a  penny  is  but  a  tokeUy 
and  so  great  is  Uie  difference  between  the  handsome  and  useful  old  rimmed 
penny  and  the  Irish  penny,  which  passes  like  the  former  at  12  to  the 
shilling,  that  ten  of  the  former  will  outweigh  sixteen  of  the  latter,  and  10 
of  the  same  pence  will  weigh  as  much  as  15  of  the  present  standard. 
We  propose  to  retain  this  old  rimmed  penny,  which  is  to  pass  by  act  of 
parliament  and  proclamation,  at  10  to  the  shilling.*  The  whole  of  the 
remaining  copper  coinage  must  be  withdrawn,  and  a  new  issue  made  of 
rimmed  pence,  10  to  the  shilling,  of  rimmed  5  cross  pieces,  and  of  cross 
pieces  of  the  value  very  nearly  of  half  a  farthing,  and  which  pass  at  ten 
to  the  penny. 

It  would  be  quite  possible,  but,  we  think,  by  no  means  advisable,  to  re- 
tain the  farthing  as  two  crosses. 

Of  the  existing  silver  coinage,  the  sixpence  and  the  fourpennj/  piece  are 
the  only  coins  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  abolish ;  and  the  six- 
pence might  be  re-introduced,  in  two  or  three  years  time,  under  the  name 
o{  a  Jive  penny  piece.  We  should,  however,  strongly  recommend  the  with- 
drawal of  the  florin  for  a  time.  The  crown  is  a  coin  which  may  enter 
any  of  the  three  systems;  but  it  is  a  cumbersome  and  unpopular  piece. 
The  change  in  the  present  silver  coinage,  then,  is  very  small.  Every- 
thing that,  according  to  our  notion,  is  necessari/ in  the  way  of  withdrawal 
is  the  sixpence  and  the  fourjiennt/  piece. 

The  ^orin  always  now  counts  in  account  as  2*.,  and  as  2s.  may  con- 
tinue in  circulation;  the  only  thing  against  it  is,  that  it  has  received  a 
natne  importing  an  existence  independently  of  the  shilling. 

Of  our  exi>ting  gold  coinage,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  withdraw 
a  single  piece;  but  all  future  coinage,  for  the  next  three  years,  should  be 
in  pieces  of  one  Victoria  and  three  Victorias.  Afterwards,  a  piece  of  the^ 
same  weight  as  the  present  pound  might  be  coined  in  such  proportion  to 
the  others  as  should  be  found  desirable;  but  a  very  distinctive  character 
should  be  given  to  it. 

All  our  coins  at  present  are  very  badly  made  for  wear.     Out  of  several 

*  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Master  of  the  Mint,  in  his  examination  before  the  Committee,  says  : — 
••  The  penny  pieces  of  16  to  the  pound  avoirdupois,  struck  at  Soho,  by  Bolton,  are  larger  and 
more  valuable  than  those  of  recent  date,  which  are  coined  at  the  rate  of  24  to  the  pound,"  (viz.. 
pound  avoirdupois  not  sterling.)  '*  They  are,  moreover,  perfectly  distinct  in  aspect  and  struc- 
ture from  the  latter,  so  as  to  be  quite  unmistak cable,  and  are,  for  the  most  jmrt,  in  pretty  good 
preservation,  having  worn  remarkably  well. 
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sovereigns  in  rather  better  than  ordinary  state  of  preservation,  whict 
lately  examined,  every  one  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  wear  on  the 
Qneen's  head,  owing  to  its  very  high  relief,  and  the  insufficient  protection 
afforded  by  the  raised  rim,  which  is  not  broad  enough.  The  edges  are 
too  deeply  milled ;  and,  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  an  extremely 
lightly  sunk  inscription  round  the  rim  would  equally  well  show  the  effects 
of  abrasion,  and  occasion  far  less  wear  and  tear. 

But  if  our  proposition  for  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  of  the  value  of  Five 
Victorias  were  adopted,  it  would  probably  throw  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
live  millions  of  sovereigns,  at  least,  out  of  circulation,  and  greatly  lighten 
the  labours  of  the  Mint  in  the  coinage  necessary  under  the  proposed  changes. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  existing  coinage,  and  the  reten- 
tions, the  rejections,  and  the  additions,  proposed  by  the  Committee  and 
ourselves  respectively,  together  with  a  table  of  the  values  of  each  coin  in 
each  system,  expressed  in  decimals  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  of  the  Victoria. 


Existing 
coinage. 

Retained  by 
Committee. 

Retained  by 
new  proposal. 

New  coins 
of  Com- 
mittee. 

New  coins 
proposed. 

Value  in 

decimais  of 

£1. 

Value  in 
decimals  of 
1  Victoria. 

Copper. 

mil     

cross 

-000500 

-001000 

•001000 

•002000 

Farthing  ... 

retained  1  ... 

2  mils  ... 

•001042 
•002000 

•002083 
-004000 

Halfpenny  . 



}j_  Penny   ... 

-002083 
•002500 

-004167 
•005000 

Penny  

1 

partly  re- ) 
tained.     \ 

•004167 

•008333 

5  mils  ... 

Penny  

-005000 

•oiouoo 

Silver. 

10  mils... 

•010000 

•020000 

3  pence    ... 

retained    ... 

1 

25  crosses  ) 
or  piece.  \ 

•012500 

•025000 

4  pence     ... 

20  mils... 

•016667 
•020000 

•033333 
•040000 

6  pence     ... 

retained  .  \ 

temporarily 
rejected. 

1 

•025000 

•050000 

Shilling    ... 

retained    ... 

retained    ... 



•050000 

•100000 

Florin   

retained    ... 

retained]  ... 



•100000 

•200000 

4  Crown  ... 

retained    ... 

-125000 

•250000 

Crown 

retained    ... 

retained    ... 

•250000 

-500000 

Gold. 

.^  Sovereign 

retained    . . . 

retained    . . . 

Victoria  .... 

•500000 

1-000000 

Sovereign ... 

retained    ... 

retained    ... 

2  Victorias... 
3Victorias... 

1-000000 
1-500.000 

2-000000 
3-000000 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  above  table,  that  the  system  of  the 

Committee  retains  six  out  of  the  twelve  existing  coins,  and  that  it  intro- 
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duces  five  new  ones.  And,  we  think,  we  have  advanced  some  reasons 
to  show  that,  of  these  six  retentions,  two  (the  shilling  and  the  sixpence) 
are  fatal  to  any  coincidence  between  language  and  account.  Our  own 
proposal  allows  of  the  retention  (in  one  case  only  partial)  of  ten  out  of 
the  twelve  existing  coins,  and  introduces  seven  new  coins,  of  which  one 
is  of  a  lower,  and  one  of  a  higher,  value  than  any  existing  coin,  the  coin 
of  higher  value  not  being  essential  to  the  system,  but  introduced  for  con- 
venience. 

But  whilst  we  observe,  of  the  proposed  retentions  of  the  Committee 
that  two  of  them,  the  shilling  and  sixpence,  arc,  in  our  belief,  fatal  to  the 
system,  we  must  also  notice,  that  their  system  would  as  well  allow  the 
retention  of  the  farthing  as  our  own.  In  other  respects,  we  consider 
that  the  new  proposal  offers  far  greater  facilities  to  the  Mint  than 
that  of  the  Committee;  and  that  there  is  no  practical  reason  why  we 
should  not  keep  our  accounts  in  "Victorias,"  or  "angels,"  or  "marks," 
or  "queens,"  or  "pieces,"  or  some  other  unit  of  the  value  of  10*.,  from 
and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  and  have  ready  to  hand  a  full  supply 
of  convenient  coin. 

§  \\.  The  issue  of  5  angel  notes  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  security 
to  the  Bank ;  they  would  be  more  widely  disseminated,  and  more  diffi- 
cult of  collection,  than  the  larger  denominations;  and  <£lOOO  notes 
would  naturally  fall  out  of  use,  and  be  replaced  by  two  notes  of  1000 
angels.  This  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  a  run  upon  gold  for  expor- 
tation at  the  expense  of  the  Bank,  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate  rather 
slowly  when  gold  is  cheap,  and  is  quickly  reduced  alarmingly  low  when  it 
is  in  demand. 

Whilst  our  pen  is  in  our  hand,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  the  ear  of  some 
small,  but  influential,  portion  of  the  public,  may  we  venture,  by  no 
means  objecting  to  being  therefore  called  Revolutionists,  to  hint  that  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  whole  question  of  gold,  silver,  or  a  dtfinitely- 
fixed  standard,  might,  perhaps,  now  be  judiciously  revised.  If  a  silver 
standard  were  adopted,  and  the  obligations  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
expressed  in  shillings,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  "  Victoria"  or 
"angel"  as  a  coin  of  account;  any  gold  piece  would,  like  the  French 
Napoleon,  be  only  a  convenient  way  of  paying  so  many  shillings,  and  the 
notation  of  accounts,  as  given  at  p.  ,  would  require  only  that  the  deci- 
mal point  should  be  removed  one  place  to  the  right.  In  point  of  fact, 
our  Victorias  and  shillings  simply  represent,  at  present,  the  number  of 
shillings  in  the  pounds  (sterling),  and  the  shillings  of  any  given  amount 
expressed  in  our  existing  money  of  account. 

E.  RYLEY. 
7,  New  Bank  Buildings, 
Dec,  1853.   ^ 
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